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DEPRESSION YEARS: An interview with Harold Green, U.S.N., Retired 


By Charles Gietzen 


Introduction: 

Q. Harold, when and where were you born? 

A. I was born in New York City, New York, June 12, 1896, 
Q. That makes you seventy-eight years old. What did you Dad do? 
A. My father was a piano builder. 

Q. Do you remember what company he worked for? 

A. The Weber Piano Factory. 

Q. Was he a native New Yorker? 

A. He immigrated from Ireland. 

Q. Were you educated in New York, Harold? 

A. Yes, 

Q@. All the way through high school? 

A. Yes, all the way. It was not a public school. It was a 
Parochial school. 

Q@. Do you remember the name of it? 

A. St. Joseph's, 

Q. St. Joseph's, what precinct was that in? 

A. The thirteenth precinct in New York City. 

Q. When did you come in the Navy? 

A. I came in the Navy in 1917. 

Q. What brought you in? 

A, The United States was at war. World War I. 

Q. You must have been twenty, twenty-one years old? 

A. I was twenty-one years old. 

Q. What was your rank when you enlisted? 


A. <A fireman third class, 


Q@. Now in those days, as you have told me before, you didn't 
necessarily enlist as a seaman if you had a skill or trade you 
could...ee 

A. They took you in the Navy as long as they got you in. They took 
you in and then after you was in you had your pick of whether you 
wanted to be on the deck or to be below deck, Which was the 
engineering. 

Q@. You picked below deck? Why? 

A. I picked the below deck because it was warmer. (laughter) 

Q. You must have enlisted in the winter, 

A. Yes i did. 

Q@. What kind of duty did you do during World War I? Did you get 
overseas? 

A. I shoveled coal. In the fire rooms on the ships I was on. 

Q. Now as a third class you shoveled coal? 

A. As a third class I shoveled coal. 

Q. Petty officers didn't have the same kind of priveleges then 
as they do now? 

A. I was not a petty officer. Any petty officer or any officer 
had to shovel coal.in those days. The only on that was excused 
from shoveling coal was the commanding officer and the ships cook, 
Q. Now you're talking about when? You're talking about rebunkering?... 
refueling? 

A. I'm talking about when you said about shoveling coal, every- 
body shoveled coal. The gunners mates, boatswains mates, bakers, 
the cooks, everybody else had to shovel coal. The fireman, the 
musicians, everybody! 


Q. This was when you were steaming and underway you're talking about? 


A. No. No. That's when they were coaling ship. 

Q. Okay, when they're coaling ship everybody pulled ship? 

A. Yes. All hands pulled ship. As 1 said my rating at that time 
was fireman third class, 

Q. And that was not a petty officer? 

A, That was not a petty officer. 

Q. When were you first promoted into petty officers ranks? 

A. When I reenlisted in 1921, That's when I was out here in San 
Diego on the Battleship Arkansas. 

Q. In 1921? Was that your first trip to San Diego? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. How long were you here, Harold? 

A. About a year, 1921-22, Then my ship went East to be converted 
from a reciprocating engine to turbines, 

Q@. That was the start of the end of the old steam Navy? 

A. That was the beginning of the steam Navy. 

Q. The beginning of the steam Navy? 

A. The beginning of the steam Navy. It was steam for thirty years 
later. It's still steam in the Navy! 

Q@. Well maybe I'm talking about oil fired turbines, 

A. Oh, well, that's different then. 

Q. That's the difference to me, but then I'm not as technically 
inclined as you are. You were here in 1921-22? When did you next 
come back to San Diego?- 

A. Tn 3925, 

Q. And you were here how long? 


A. About three months. Just to visit the fleet. 


be 


Q. Those were pretty good days for the Navy in San Diego weren't 
they? 

A. Not so good. 

Q. Why is that? 

A. The Navy had a bad name. And if you was a sailor you just 
wasn't welcome, 

Q. Well, what earned the Navy the bad name? Was’it the liberty 
passes? 

A. Right. Past occurances that had occurred to people, by people 
in the Navy. The raping of the women: and the drunkeness of the 
people(Navy men) when they came to town, and the fights and every- 
thing else they would start. It was a tough rough Navy. The 

Navy was bad, 

Q. Did the Shore Patrol have the same degree of control over the 
Navy in those days as they do now? 

A. No. The Shore Patrol in the old days...I can't tell you because 
I wasn't on patrol, I was never put on patrol in those days and 

I don't remember when they started the Shore Patrol for the Navy. 
They tell me that it started back in (pause) .... well, I don't know. 
Q. Do you ever remember a time when you were in the Navy from 1917 
when there wasn't a Shore Patrol? 

A. I don't remember the Shore Patrol ever being armed on shore 

for the Navy. I don't ever remember that at all. 

Q@. Okay. The Navy had a pretty bad reputation in San Diego in 1925? 
A. Not only San Diego-~-all the Navy towns on both coasts--the Navy 
was not welcome because the majority of the Navy before World War I, 
before it started, the Navy men in them days were nothing but ex- 


convicts. 


Q- Real toughs, eh? 

A. Real toughs, And people that were sentenced by the judges 
through the United States to either go to prison for four years or 
join the Navy. That was the sentences of some of the judges in 

this country that done that, 

Q. Well in this period 1925 how long were you here? 

A. About three months. The fleet was on its way to Australia. 

Q. What ship were on board Harold? 

A. I was on the ship called the Antares, 

Q. Now, I know you came back here.... 

A. Now wait a minute. You see you're sxipping a period of time. 

Q. Well, I want to get you up to the depression years Harold. 

A. Wait a minute. In the meantime you keep asking me about a 

petty officer. 

Q.- Okay--. (laughing) 

A. When I reenlisted out here, I reenlisted as a petty officer in 
1921. As a third class printer. That was when I made my first petty 
officer rating. 

Q@. Hed you been slinging coal all this time or .... 

A. I had been slinging coal for four years as a fireman third class. 
Q.- How did you happen to reenlist as a printer then? 

A. Because I had been studying my books, Before I came in the Navy 
I was a typesetter for the Scribner Magazine in New York. I couldn't 
be transferred from the engineering force to the print shop because 
they needed me down in the bunkers more than they did up in print- 
ing. Then when I reenlisted I was reenlisted as a printer third 


class.and I didn't have to go down to the engine room. Understand me? 


Q. Right. How about when you recoaled? 

A. I still had to shovel coal when we recoaled., When I made first 
class I had to shovel coals, and when the Lieutenant of my division 
was pyés out in the coal pile he was out there shoveling coal too. 
(laughing) 

Q. Now I know you came back to San Diego in 1923 and stayed for a 
protracted period of time. Were you here between 1925 and '42? 

A. Not in San Diego. I came back to California in 1932. Upin 
San Pedro on the battleship Penneylvania, 

Q. And how long were you up there? 

A. I was up there a year and a half. 

Q.- So you didn't come to San Diego until 1933? 

A, That's right. 

Q. Now this is right in the height of the depression and I know 
you left the Pennsylvania. What ship were you on here in San Diego? 
A. The USS Altair. 

Q. On the Altair. 

A. (Spelling it out) A-l-t-a-i-r. 

Q. Right. 

(General conversation dealing with stars brought up from an earlier 
conversation between Charles Gietzen and Harold Green, Lasted 
about one minute.) 

Q. That was a destroyer tender, is that correct? 

A. Yes, a destroyer tender, a repair ship. 

Q. Your rank then was what Harold? 

A. I was a printer first class, 

Q@. Printer first class, 


Q@. Yes. Now I tell you what, you're skipping the fact from '25 all 


the way up to when I made first class. 

@. I know you had a brillant career in the United States Navy 
Harold, but what I'm interested in however is getting you to San 
Diego in 1933. You were married then? 

A. I was married. 

Q. How many kids did you have in 1933? 

A. ££ had two im 2955. 

Q. What were their ages? Were they in school? 

A. Yes, .ee(pausing). Now let me get this down, Billy was born... 
Q. Just give me an approximation. 

A. Billy was born in '29 and Joey was born in '30. 

Q. Well, Billy was four then and... 

A. (Cutting in sharply) Now wait a minute... 

Qe We're talking about 1933 Harold, 

A. Yea. Yea. Well from twenty-nine to thiry-three is five. 

Q. Okay, he was in kindergarten then? The kids were in school? 
A. Yes, They were goingecece 

Q@. Well since you were here from 1933 to 1938, obviously both 
these kids went to school here... 

A. That's right, they went to school here. 

Q. Where did you locate your family? Where did you live? 

A. I lived at 1757 "A" Front Street. 

Q. Was it a house or an apartment? 

A. It was an apartment. The rent was eighteen bucks a month. 
Q. How many rooms? (Pause) Did you have separate bedrooms for the 
kids? 

A. Four rooms--two bedrooms, kitchen, living room. 


Q@. Did you stay in the house Harold all the time you were here 
from 1933 to 1938? 


A. Yes. , 

Q@.- How about the rent, did it stay the same? 

A. The rent stayed the same, everyday of the week, every month 
it was the same thing. 

Q. You moved in for eighteen bucks a month and you moved out at 
eighteen dollars a month. 

A. Right. 

Q. That was a pretty good price in 1938, wasn't it? 

A. You can say that again. They were getting rich off me. 

Q. In 1933 they were getting rich off you, but hadn't rents gone 
up by 1938? 

A. I don't know if it went up or not because I wasn't here in 1938. 
I went up to San Francisco. Now the house I lived in was right 
next door to the food distributing center, 

Q. The Navy food distributing center? 

A. No. The government. 

Q. Oh, the Welfare distributing agent? 

A. Yes, right. 

Q@. Now times were really tough here in San Diego during this 
period of time your talking about Harold, especially 1933,'34 and 
'35. It was the very height of the depression. 

A. I know it, but I...It was hard for a lot of people. For some 
people it was terrible. Some just took advantage of it. They used 
to drive up to get their groceries in cadillacs with cheuffers. 
Q. Who were they? 

A. Anybody that had their name on the list for food. 

Q. What about the working stiff, Harold? 


A. They had to walk in there and get it just the same as anybody 


else, You were registered to get your groceries, 

Q@. Do you know this first hand? You weren't getting this kind of 
stuff were you? 

A. No, I didn't because I was employed, I was in the Navy. I 
couldn't get it, I wasn't eligible to get it. 

Q.- Would you have gotten it if you could? 

A. Uh, well I don't know, 

Q. Did they have a commissary (military grocery store) here in 
San Diego? 

A. They did have a commissary. 

Q. Where was it located Harold? 

A. It was down at the foot of Broadway where the Navy supply center 
is now. Building 105 was the commissary. 

Q@.- Do you remember what kind of prices you were paying in those 
days for staples like meat by the pound, milk, and bread? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Give me an example. 

A. Bread was four cents a loaf, milk was five cents a quart, eggs 
were six cents a dozen, potatoes were eight cents a peck, cabbage 
was two cents a head. It wasn't sold by the weight, it was sold 
by the piece. 

Q. Now this would be what? '33, '3h, '35? 

A. Zest 55, "34, '55. 

Q@. Prices didn't hold like that during the whole depression, They 
started going up. Do you remember what kind of prices you were 
paying in 1936-37? When there was a resurgance of the economy? 


Things started looking better. 


10. 


A. Well I don't know when they started raising up but, uh, those 
were the prices we had to pay. Look at it this way here, during 
the depression, one incident during the depression, I wasn't here 
at the time, but in 1930 the gasoline was sold at the commissary. 
for a penny a gallon. 

Q@. How did these prices compare with the civilian prices? For 
instance the four cent bread. 

A. Well, down there it was unheard of. The bread was six to seven 
cents a loaf. 

Q.- So you got a couple penny break, 

A, It was fifty per cent cheaper to but it in the commissary than 
but it in any store. 

Q. Now what kind of money were you making then, Harold? 

A. My salary then was eight-four dollars per month. 

Q. Now that was before the days of clothing allowance, quarters 
allowance? 

A. That's right. I got myself increments for that, so that when 

I was here I was getting $105 a month salary. 

Q. In 1933 you had about what sixteen or seventeen years in the 
Navy? So that's eighty-four dollars plus increments, Now did that 
go into your pocket? 

A. No sir. Fifteen dollars of that went to plant the trees up in 
Washington, 

Q.- You told me about that program before Harold, but I don't quite 
understand that. 

A. Well here's the thing, Mr. Roosevelt had a big plan of trees he 


wanted planted and he took fifteen per cent of our salary, not only 


4. 


mine but everybody in the armed forces to build the trees, So my 
part of it was fifteen dollars a month, 

Q. Do you know if it had something to do with the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corp, The Triple "C"? 

A. That's what they called it. We in the service built those 
trees with out own money. 

Q. How did you feel about that Harold? 

A. Mr. Roosevelt said he was going to give it back, but he never did. 
Q@. Give it back how--in cash? 

A. Yes, He said we should be refunded for it. But we never did. 
I think there was a bill in Congress for it, but whether its still 
being kicked around I don't know, I think it is, but I think they're 
just goin to ignore it. Because if they were to give it back that 
much money, which lasted for...1 wouldn't know how much I would 
have coming or anything else. 

Q. Well if your base (pay) plus increments was $105, and they got 
fifteen dollars that's ninety bucks a month? 

A. Right, 

Q@. How did you live on ninety dollars a month? 

A. Well, like anything else, I didn't have a car, 

Q. Did you live good? 

A. Sure. I walked to and from my ship. Down through the city 
streets, 

Q. When you say you lived good, did you live as good or better 
than or worse than a working stiff. 

A. As good as anybody could live within their means of money. 
Without squandering, 


Q. What I'm trying to get at, how much buying power did you have 
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with ninety bucks in those days? It must have been pretty re- 
spectable with four cent bread and eighteen dollars a month rent. 
A. Yes, it was. 

Q- Did you put any money in the bank? 

A. No sir. We couldn't afford it. Because we didn't have any 
free hospitals for the women or free hospitals for the kids. We 
had to pay doctors out of it. The Navy hospital was not eligible 
for us to take them in. 

QQ. No dependents, 

A. No. No dependents allowed in the hospitals. 

Q. They handled you but not your dependents, When did they start 
dependent care? 

A. World War Two I think. 

Q. During the 19350's,the Depression, you didn't have those kind of 
privileges? 

A. Not only that, a doctors call was usually two to three dollars 
a call at his office--now it's fifteen to twenty dollars! 

Q. How did you get along with your civilian neighbors in those 
years Harold? 

A. Usually really good because the people around where we lived... 
They were in the service too at one time. 

Q. Were they professional people? 

A. No, they had been in the service but they had got out and 
gotten civilian jobs. But they was more or less like good 
neighbors should be to one another, to help us look after our kids 
when we wanted to, and give us lifts from here to there. 


Q. Did they have baby sitters in those days? 


A. No such thing as a baby sitter. 

Q. You just traded back and forth? 

A. Yea, and things like that. 

Q. Were you doing better as far as income and mode of life was 
concerned than your neighbors Harold? 

A. I was doing better than a lot of people because alot of people 
had all they could do to pay their rent and have their chow, They 
didn't even have enough money left to go to a movie, And it was 
an expensive thing when you bought a radio. 

Q. Did you have a radio? 

A. We had a radio. It was enjoyed by alot of people. People 
would come to your house to listen to a radio--just as they now come 
over and watch TV. In them days you came over and listened to the 
radio, "Oh, I'll be right over," 

Q@. What was your favorite program? Did you listen to Amos and 
Andy, First Nighter, Major Bows, or Maxwell Coffee House? 

A. They were really good, yeah, and the sports was on too you 
know. The baseball games would be on. That's about the sports 
that we ever did have, 

Q.- Harold, were you doing any moonlighting in those days? Pick- 
ing up a few extra bucks? 

& iI couldn't, 

Q. Why couldn't you? No jobs? 

A, It was prohibited, 

Q. The Navy wouldn't allow you? 

A. The Navy wouldn't allow it. You couldn't if you wanted to. 


Q. Were you doing any boxing in those days? 
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4, I did. 

Q. You were still fighting? 

A. Ahuh, since '53 sure. I was training fighters. 

Q. Were you fighting yourself? 

A. I had to fight in order to train them. Every day. (laughter) 

Q@. You got in and mixed it up with them? 

A. Oh sure, yeah!! 

Q. Were they picking up any money doing this? Or was this strictly 
amateur? 

A. It was strictly amateur and it was part of my duties on the ship 
that I was on, plus the printing, I had to be the boxing coach of 
the boxers in the destroyer battle force. 

Q. Where did you train them? 

A, Right out there on the ship or on the beach. 

Q. Where on the beach? 

A. Running around the parks. 

Q@. You didn't have a gym that you worked out in? 

A. No. Just had to train right there on the ship for the boxing 
and the exercising and the running. I used to get up in the morning 
take a boat and go to shore. Run them up and down the city streets 
and around Embarcadero and then come back and get breakfast, 

Q. Was the Navy running motor whale boats in those days Harold? 

How did you get ashore? You say you took a boat, did you... 

(some confusion to the type of boat) 
A. (interupting) The ships boats! 
Q. Were these motor whale boats? 


A. No. They were motor launches, The motor launch left the ship 
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every hour, If you missed one you had to wait an hour for the next 
one, That was the schedule of the boats leaving the ship. 
Occassionaly the officers might have a special, ah, some officers 
might want to go ashore to do something. He would allow you to 
ride in this boat with him, They didn't do it in them days as they 
Should have done, because the officers and enlisted men could never 
be friends, You couldn't be familiar with an officer. It was 
against the rule and regulations of the Navy. 

Q@. Do you remember where officers were living in those days? 

A, They lived wherever they could affort to live and pay their 
rent. 

.Q. Did you have officers down Front Street where you were? 

A. No! No! No! They were not allowed to live around where we 
did. He (meaning officers) had to live with the higher ups, where 
the rents were higher, 

Q. And they lived in Coronado? 

A. They all lived in Coronado if they could. 

Q. How about up on "B" Street and the Heights and Balboa Park? 

A. No. Hardly anybody ever lived, on the ship I was on, lived 

in this town here, They all lived over in Coronado. All their 
wives lived in Coronado. 

Q. Any enlisted sailors living in Coronado in those days? 

A. (Laughing at the question) They couldn't afford it! Any 
enlisted man could never afford it. 

Q. There was a difference in rent then? 

A. Right. There was a difference in rents then and they wouldn't 


allow an enlisted man to go over there. 
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Q. How about liberty? 

A. Liberty, over there? Depends on what you mean by liberty. 

Q. Where there any hangouts like lower Broadway over in Coronedo? 
A. No, none in Coronado for the enlisted men, They all had to be 
over here, 

Q@. What was lower Broadway like during the depression Harold? 

A. Lower Broadway, downhere, well, it was just call it the 
beginning of the town from the railroad station on up. There was 
nothing between the railroad station and the Embarcadero. Nothing. 
There was nothing here but freight cars and empty space. Not 

even paved streets!! 

Q. Did the lover Broadway establishment cater to the Navy though 
in those days, like they do now? 

A, They did. They had to. Because that? where we used to have 
our lockers. 

Q. What did you pay for a locker in a locker club? 

A. We paid a dollar a month for the locker. I1f you get a 
forty-eight hour pass from your ship and come ashore with two 
dollars and fifty cents in your pocket you could stay ashore for 
that forty-eight hours and come back to the ship with fifty cénts 
in your pocket. 

Q. When you say you could come ashor with two dollars and fifty 
cents you don't mean that they limited you to how much you could 
take? 

A. No. They didn't do that. 

Q@- How much did you pay for a pint of whisky in those days Harold? 
A. Forty cents, thirty cents. 


Q. Before or after prohibition? This is legal booze you're talking 
about? 
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A. Yeah sure. '33, '34, '55, forty, fifty, sixty cents a pint. 
Beer was five cents a mug. 

Q@. iI know you were married then, so you weren't concerned so 
much with good liberty like a single guy would have been. When I 
was a young Marine in this town, of course this is ten years after 
we're talking about, this was a lousy liberty town. We couldn't 
wait to get out of San Diego. How was it in the 30's, did the 
guys stick around or did they jump train to get to Los Angeles? 
A, They went to L.A.! 

Q. How about Tijuana? 

A. Same thing. Either went to L.A. or Tijuana, because there 
was nothing here. The few whore houses that they had were governed 
by the police force, 

Q. Where were they located, down China Town? 

A. Third, Fourth, and Fifth Streets, 

Q. What was the going price in a whore house Harold? 

A. Buck and a half, two dollars, 

Q. Were they Mexicans, Whites, or Blacks? 

A. Blacks, Whites, or anything you could get. That's where 

they .e.. you see, you're talking about the Shore Patrol. In 

‘35 and'36 I was on patrol here for a year and a half. 

Q. On the Shore Patrol? 

A. On the Shore Patrol. Everyday I reported to the Shore Patrol 
Office at the police station. I was one and we had a Lieutenant 
and we was the only two Shore Patrolers at the time. He was at 
the police station, I was walking around with Mike Shea--he was 

a police vice-squad officer. I walked around with him. 


Q. He sound pretty Irish. 
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A. Not only was he Irish, but he was the best friend the Navy 
ever had, 

Q@. He was good to the Navy, eh? 

A. Yea, he loved the Navy...with his hands, 

Q. Pretty tough huh? 

A. Tough! He could take any man any size. 

Q@. How big a man was he? 

A. No more than two hundred and five, two hundred and ten, There 
was just that he had the guts and the power to know how to do 
things. He could go into a bar and just look once and walk out 
and walk into another one and he'd look once, turn around, go out 
and come back in. He'd walk up to a gal and tell her to get out of 
town. 

Q@. These were hustlers? 

A. He knew every hustler that ever come into this town. 

Q. Now why would he run a hustler out of town, because she wasn't 
down working a house? 

A. I couldn't tell you why he did, any more than he'd go up and 
see some girl with a chief setting down drinking beer and he'd 

say to her-get out of town. 

Q. He didn't allow any hustling on the streets? 

A. You know what he'd say to the chief--? 

Q. "Go back to your ship." That's why he was big. 

A. There were just two of you hustling the streets then. You and 
acop. Is that an indication of how few sailors there were here 


on liberty? Or was that an indication of how tough this guy was? 
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A, It was the fact that there wasn't hardly any Navy in this town 
because that's when the fleet left and went to New York, 

Q. What year was that? 

A, That was in 1935, 1936. 

Q@. So the Pacific Fleet was down to practically nothing? 

A, The Pacific Fleet--! Now wait a minute--not the Pacific Fleet, 
the San Diego destroyer force. The only thing that they had based 
here then was the San Diego destroyers, and we had a couple of 
cruisers too understand. Plus the Altair, those were repair ships. 
But there was hardly any Navy here then understand. And when they 
went East, those that were left here-they treated us like we were 
kings. Because we had the money!! 

Q. Oh, the attitude then changed? 

A. Changed a little to the better. See? 

Q. From what it had been in the twenty's? 

A. Right, from what it had been because when they moved the Navy 
out this town cried. They said, "Okay, we'll do this, we'll do 
that, we'll let you come and we'll let you do the other things." 
Q. So the social thing kind a changed. 

A. It did. That was during the depression of '35 and '36. They 
thought better of the Navy because we had steady jobs. The fact 
that they never had any fights on the streets between the sailors, 
or the Navy men going into stores and getting things on credit and 
not paying their bills, because the Navy had a law then--if you 
didn't pay you was kicked out. 

Q. There was a change in attitude of the Navy then too? Had 


they tightened up on the enlistment requirements so that they weren't 
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getting the tough's like they had back in...(refering back to the 
old Navy mentioned earlier in the tape.) 

A. They got rid of the toughs in '26. If you as much as sneezed 
mister when you was talking to an officer they'd kick you out. 

You had to behave yourself. 

Q.- So dis_cipline really changed then. 

A. Yea, here's the thing, the attitude of the Navy toward’ the 
civilians was always of the best because you could go to some town 
along the coast like Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles or San Pedro-- 
there wasn't any discrimination of them at all. 

Q. Your not talking about the twenties now your talking about the 
thirties, 

A. Yes, I'm talking about the thirties and forties. The Navy got 
such a good name because everybody had to be clean and neat, Every- 
body had to wear their uniform like it should be worn. I saw 

that you wore yours right and you saw that I wore mine right. That's 
the way it was then, Its not that way now. If you seen a guy 

with a crooked hat you fixed it for him. Of if the guys shoes 
weren't shined--stuff like that. That's how important the Navy 

was to its men and the men were that important to the Navy. That's 
why the civilian attitude got to be so that it was beautiful! 

Q. Do you think that the tough time had anything to do with this 
change in the Navy man's attitude Harold? 

A. The tough times, What do you mean? 

Q. i mean the depression time, The fact that the times were 
really tough and being in the Navy... 

A. Here's what the tough times did to the Navy. The tough times 
made the Navy the biggest and best they ever had, 
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Q. WHY? 

A. Because you had the qualified men that wanted to do the things 
that were right, not because it was a job, and you had to have at 
least a high school education in order to get in the service. 

Q. Was this because so many people were trying to get in the 
Navy? 

A. Yes because... 

Q. Recruitment got to be pretty damn easy, didn't it? 

A. No. It got to be tough. 

Q.- No, I'm talking from the Navy's point of view. The Navy had 
people standing in line wanting to get in, 

A. Right. That's what I'm talking about, yes. You had to have 
qualifications in order to get in the Navy because the Navy was so 
good, Your money was paid every two weeks then, Before, as I 
was saying, when way back up here (back in the twenties) every 
month understand, my pay then, was seventeen dollars and sixty 
cents a month, And I had to shovel coal for it. See that's the 
difference, how the pay went up and in 1922 that's when things 
got a little better in the Navy. 

Q. In 1922? 

A. In 1922, It got better in the Navy this way here. They 
equalized everybody's rating. Before the highest paid man on the 
ship, enlisted men, that is, was the chief master at arms, He was 
the chief petty officer of the Navy. 

Q.- He got special increments for that? 

A, He was the highest paid chief petty officer in the Navy, was 
the Chief Master at Arms, on all the ships, then next came the 


boatswains mates, then the gunner's mates and then so on all the 
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down the line, Then in 1922 the Navy put it all together, they 
Said all ratings are equal, including all officers, All lieutenants, 
if the lieutenant had five years in he got more pay than the guy 
with three years in and stuff like that, you know what I mean> The 
same way with the commanders, One day's promotion was a big factor 
in those days. "I'm senior to you sir," that's the way they used 
to be because he was made one day ahead of him. Alright, in 1922 
they equalized the pay and everybody's pay was the same. No 
matter who you were or what you were, All captains got the same, 
all lieutenants and all that. They made a base pay for each pay 
grade. You had a base pay. 

Q. So by the time we get up into the 30's because primarily of 
this change in the way they paid the Navy you really had people 
during the tough times trying to get in the Navy. 

A. Right. 

Q. Where there was some security. (monthly pay) Is that right? 


A. Right. That was the purpose of it. 
Conversation about taking a break and end of side one 


Q- YOu were talking about the athletic events, 

A. We had these athletic events every year, we had them All-Navy 
wrestling and boxing championships which was held at the Trona Field 
in San Pedro. 

Q. And you took the squad up there? 

A. Yes. I took a boxing squad up there, 


Q. How did you make out? 
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A. I won two All-Navy championships in the same year for my ship. 
Q. What year was that? 

Re A957s 

Q- 19377? 

A. The light heavy weight Champion All-Navy and the All-Navy 
Bantom weight. 

Q. Bantom weight and light weight Championships. You trained 
them both? 

A. I trained them both. 

Q. Was there a lot of civilian turn out for these athletic events? 
A. When they had these fights there, they were so crowded that it 
took the police force, 

Q. This wasn't all Navy people either? 

A. No. Everybody wanted to see them, 

Q@. Did they charge to get in to see these things Harold? 

A. No, they were free athletics, All-Navy. We had football games, 
the ships had football teams. 

Q. Where did you play, here in San Diego? 

A. Football? We didn't have many football teams down here because 
the only ships that had the football teams was the battleships. 

The battleships had the cutter races. They had a rowing team on 
each battleship and they used to run them at Lake Washington every 
year. 

Q. They had regional races down here though, didn't they? 

A. No. No boat races down here. 

Q. No boat races in the San Diego Harbor? 


A. Never. Nope. Never had a boat race down here, 
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Q. What did you do for amusement when you weren't on duty with 
your family? Did you take advantage of the city park system, like 
Balboa Park? 

A. Sure. We'd go to the park,,we'd go to baseball games, we'd go 
to the movies, we'd go here and visit people. 

Q@.-. How often did you see a movie Harold? 

A. Every night, the movies were free aboard ship. It didn't pay 
to come ashore and pay to see the movies unless momma wanted to 
see a special movie. We'd take her down there and spend fifteen 
cents to get in. 

Q. Fifteen cents? 

A. Ten or fifteen cents, A nickel for the kids to see the movie. 
But the movies didn't last but for maybe an hour or so in them days. 
They wasn't four hour pictures. 

Q. Did you have first run movies aboard ship? 

A. Oh yes, we had movies that were shown aboard ship before they 
were shown to the public. They were try-outs whether the Navy 
liked them or not. 

Q@. Now you were here in 1935 during the exposition up at Balboa 
Park weren't you? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Was the Navy involved in that in any way? The Navy band go up 
to play or parade? Furnish shore patrol for it? 

A. I couldn't tell you. No I don't remember. I know the 
exposition was here and we visited it quite a few times. 

Q. By we, you mean you and Winnie and the kids? 


A. And my brother and his wife came from Chicago to visit but I 
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don't know what the Navy had to do with it, if anything. There 
was no display by the Navy at all. 

Q.- Did the Navy have a band here in San Diego in those years? 

A. <A Navy band in this town? They had one at Naval Training 
Center, sure. Sure, they've always had a band here, 

Q. Did they open their concerts to the public on its stations? 
A. Oh yes. They'd come around and come down to the piers and 
play music. When you're coming in when a ship would visit here, 
they'd come down and play for them. They used to go down and give 
them a dance, a free dance at the pier when these ships came in. 
Q. Where'd the girls come from for the dance? 

A. From the town...through some organization in this town that 
they have a list of women, 

@. You don't mean the U.S.0.? That was a World War One thing. 
A. No, these women would come from all walks of life and they'd 
belong to some kind of a woman's group and they'd come down and 
dance with the sailors. The sailors would just go there and the 
women would come to the pier and everybody had a good time, 

Q- Would girls from the so-called nice families come down there? 
A. Sure. Sure. Good respectable dancing, you know what I mean? 
Q. The attitude really changed about the girls dating sailors too. 
A. Yes, right. That was changing as I said in '3h, '55, '36 and 
'57--it started changing for the better. It got better then... 

I left at the first of March, 1938. 

Q@. The back of the depression had been broken by 1938. It was 
looking up. 

A. There was more jobs and they were building the city up here 


too then, There were more jobs available for the people. There 
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was more houses to move into. Before it was a case of if you're 
in the Navy you pay your rent but no kids, back in the '30's--- 
'5h, '35, '36. The reason I lived at 1757 "A" Front Street for 
that time was that was the only place that would allow me to bring 
my kids into. All the other places refused me. I had to stay 
there, 

Q. There was no public housing or Navy housing? 

A, No, nothing. You. lived where you wanted to live. Nobody told 
you to. You come and went to that house, and what you did to it 
was your business, 

Q. Did the Navy District Headquarters down here have a rental 
referal? | 

A. Nothing. Nothing, 

Q. They gave you know help? 

A. The Navy gave you no help whatsoever. They had nothing to 
give you or offer you: in those times, 

Q. They didn't encourage you to get married either did they? 

A. In fact they made it a rule that you had to be a first class 
petty officer in order to Set married, 

Q. Did you have to have your commanding officer's permission? 

A. Right. And then to make matters worse he made it straight to 
the point. If there was any marital trouble between the two of 
you, you would give four-fifths of your salary in an allotment to 
your wife, 

Q. To the family? Well that's somewhat similiar to what they do 
now a days. 

A. Four-fifths!! 


Q@. You're responsible. 
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A. Yea, but that was rediculous!! 

Q. Well, the Navy did look out for the Punks Liles. They were con- 

cerned for the family-right? 

A. They did too! They look at the side of the poor bastard who 

got a shotgun wedding he had to pay that. 

Q@. You mean some father could march into a commanding officer 

in those days and Saye. 

A. "He screwed my daughter," they'd get married, They had to make 

out an allotment for four-fifths of his salary and the salary for 

a seaman was in them days thirty-six dollars.a month! 

Q. Well didn't the commanding officer usually require some kind of 

proof or was this a matter of public relations? 

A. Well that was one of the things that in '35, '36, and '57, as 

I said before, they started weeding out the riff-raff. 

Q@. You said in '26, did you mean '36? 

A. It started in '26, but it was really pushed into effect in 

'36, '37, and '38, just before I left the armed services. Regard- 

less of who you were or what you were if you had anything to do at 

alirthe police right here in this town--out you went. 

Q@. Is this the reason why Mike Shea, you said, was a real friend 

of the Navy? He didn't press charges? 

A. He didn't press charges. What I'm getting at-is this Charlie... 
Q.Because he knew of this tough attitude the Navy had about this? 

A. The tough part of the Navy was this, that if some kid went a- 

shore here and as you said some father came up to the commanding 

officer...he got kicked out of the Navy because maybe he wasn't 

a first class petty officer! 


Q@. So if you got a girl in trouble and you weren't a first class, 
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you were in trouble, 

A. You was in trouble. Not only the fact... that was one of the 
things they had in the Navy, They made sure that they would try to 
get the riff-raff out of this Navy. And a guy who would take 
advantage of some innocent girl and stuff like that, like rape or 
something else, they'd kick you out. Same thing if you loaned 
me five bucks, you got kicked out, so would I,-for borrowing money. 
Which wasn't allowed to do in the Navy. You couldn't borrow 
money, you wasn't allowed to. You could pawn something. But if 
you sold any of your clothing to someone ... 

Q. How about lotteries, Harold? 

A. There was no lottery in those days. 

Q. No lotteries? 

A. No. No! Nol! 

Q. That was real popular when I was a youngster. 

A. Now wait a minute. I won't say there was no lottery. They 
didn't call them lotteries. 

Q@. What'd they call them? 

A. Pools, They called them anchor pools, 

Q.- Oh! Anchor pools, I think every Marine who has been aboard 
a ship has been taken by an anchor pool. Have you ever heard of 
a Marine winning an anchor pool? (much laughter) In fact have 
you ever heard of anybody except the chief boatswains mate or one 
of his buddies winning the thing? 

A. That's right. There was no lottery, but we had an anchor 
pool, 

Q. Did the Altair leave its berth and go out and steam during 


the depression? 


A. No. 

Q@. Did the depression change the operation of the Navy? 

A. No. Once a year the Altair would steam from that buoy out 

there to Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Q. For a refit? 

A. For repairs. We'd stop at Hunter Point and get her bottom 

scraped and painted and then back to the buoy again. 

Q. So there was hardly any chance for anything? 

A. Well they had a pool just the same, but that was just once a 

year. 

Q. Well, that must have been like a vacation then to go up to San 

Francisco. 

A. Oh, it was glorious, 

Q- Did the family go with you? 

A. What do you mean? No! (much laughter) Here's the thing: the 

Altair consisted of a group of men that were workers, machinists, 
carpenters, plumbers, pipefitters, all the skilled trades--we 

— a repair ship to take care of destroyers, The group of men 

were all mostly first class petty officers, they had second and 

third class like any other ship, and they had chiefs too. We 

worked together as a group, as a team, all the first classes and 

all the chiefs, all of them were married. We lived in this town. 

We had what they called a four section ship--the starboard and the 

port. Everyday some section had the duty. The first, second, 

third or fourth section. If you was in the first section you had 

the duty today--that meant that you had to stay aboard that ship 


from the time you had the duty, which was eight in the morning to 
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eight the next morning, while the other three sections were on lib- 
erty. 

Q. By liberty that means from four o'clock in the afternoon to eight 
the next morning, right? You put in a working day? 

A. Right. The men on liberty go from four-thirty until eight 

the next morning. 

Q. So you had duty every fourth day? 

A. Yes, every fourth day. If you had a man of your equal rating 
that says, "I will take your watchy you could be permitted to go 
ashore, 

Q@. Well Harold, what does the watch system have to do with the 
trip to San Francisco? Did everybody go? 

A, While they're down here, the guys that were married were always 
asking single guys to take their duties, which they did, so when 
they went to San Francisco the single guys would ask the married 
guys to take their duties. So that's the way we'd swap. So when 
we was in San Francisco the married men didn't go ashore, 

Q@. Oh, in theory. (laughter) 

A. Right, in theory. That's the way it worked out. When they 
were down here the single men took care of the married men, up 
there... 

Q. What you're telling me Harold, is from 1933-1938, you made 

five trips to San Francisco and you never got off the boat. Look 
me right in the eye when you answer that will ya? 

A. Yes,sir, that's right. 

Q. I want to record that he's not smiling! 

A. When I was up in San Francisco, I never went ashore. There 


was nothing to go ashore for. Aside from my duties while running 
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my fighters around the sea, but I never went on liberty up there. 
That's it. San Francisco was fine but...it was only two days 

in San Francisco anyhow. 

Q. Well, you didn't scrape the bottom in two days did you? 

A. Scrape it in one day and paint it. What do you think--do you. 
know how much it cost to put a ship in dry dock? 

Q.- Well how did the ship's crew do the work or did the yard crew 

do it? 

A. The ships crew does it. Yeah. You know what it cost to put a 
ship in dry dock? 

Q. It's not inexpensive. 

A. That's why...the ships is operated under the money that's 
appropriated by the government and this operation officer he's got 
the money. 

Q.- Now times have changed since those days Harold. The ships force 
doesn't do that anymore. Now they go into drydock and have 10,000 
Civilians do that. Didn't they have a civilian force in those days? 
A. Not only that we could get a ship out in two days--you can't 

get a ship out in two days today. 

Q. Well let me ask you why? Why was this? Was it because of a lack 
of money to operate the ship yards in those days? or was it because 
of the Navy simply expecting the sailors to do that kind of work, 
like you were talking about coaling ship. 

A. Your,right, at two ways. One of them was lack of money and the 
other one was to save wet they could by having the ships crew do 
it. Because they would have to pay the other guys salaries in 

order to get down in the dry dock, the laborers, The same thing 


applies to the ships coaling ship. 
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Q. That wasn't necessarily tied to the depression economics, the 
Navy had always kind of expected this... 

A. They done it all the time I was on the ship, The ships crew 
scrapes and paints the bottom of the ships, The ships crew done 
this and that, as I said before, that's an all hands evolution, 
Also scraping the bottom, everybody gets down there and does it. 
That's why I say it takes two days. Two days to scrape it and one 
day to paint it, and out you got. 

Q. Well, those days have changed. 

A. Sure they have. They have a different grade of paint, a better 
grade of paint, and they haven't got the barnacles on the ships 
like they used to have, I don't know where the barnacles go, may- 
be its the paint that keeps them off, I don't know, 

Q. Well, you left here in '38 Harold, When was the next time 

you came back? 

A. The next time I came back to San Diego was 'h9, 

Q. After the war? You really saw a lot of changes in this town 
between '38 and 'h9, 

A. Of course, sure, Big buildings and everything else, a big 
change in this town, 

Q. What about the change in attitude, the feeling between civilians 
and the ...? 

A. Well, it's different now. The attitude was the same here as 
it was everywhere else, or was in San Francisco. No change at all. 
They welcomed me because I was a chief petty officer--I was making 
money, I had a respectable job. I had kids and I could afford to 
buy the things that the kids needed and pay my rent and keep my 


house clean and all that kind of stuff. The community welcomed me 
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because I was a human being. 

Q.- Of course when you came back in '49 there was Navy housing, 
there was the hospital, and all the facilities, commissary... 
A. But here's the thing; while I was in the Navy, I was never 
available for any housing anywhere. 

Q. You were never in Navy housing? 

A. Never in Navy housing in all my life. 

Q. And when did you return? 

A. In 'h9. 

Q@. You came here when you retired? 

A. Sure. 

Q. Were you on active duty then or...had you retired? 

A. I had retired in San Francisco in 1949. I went to work for 
Swabacher and Frey, the biggest printer in San Francisco and they 
told me I couldn't work for them because I was getting a pension, 
I came to San Diego to live on my retired pay. I went to work 

for the civil service and I worked for them for twenty years and 
then they retired me on account of my age. 

Q.- Well, when you look back on the depression period when you 
were here in '33 to '38, five year period, how would you categorize 
San Diego during that period of time? Was it good duty? Was it 
bad duty? 

A, The duty was good duty, it was work everyday. Good day's 

work and go home to be with your family. Be home three days out of 
four and occassionally you would have what you call a seventy-two 
hour duty, Saturday and Sunday you had to stay aboard for your 
turn if you had the duty. But it was just like living in civilian 


life. You just went aboard the ship and to put on your dungarees 
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and go to work and put on your uniform to ride from the, ship to 
your house. Then take your uniform off and fold up your uniform 
and put on your slacks like your easy going colthes. It was a 
much better Navy. 

Q@. It was pretty good duty then? How would you categorize San 
Diego during those depression years for liberty? 

A. As I said as far as the liberty was concerned I mean, the 


town was concerned, the town was more or less deserted. There 


wasn't much here to offer, because there wasn't enough people here . 


left. When the fleet left the whore's would follow the fleet, 
They'd go! They'd say they're going to New York, they'd go to 
New York. They'd go to Boston, they'd go to Boston. Go to 
Philidelphia, they'd to to Philidelphia, they'd go to Guantanomo, 
they'd go to Guantanomo, Wherever the fleet would move around, 
these whores went. When they left there was nobody left in this 
town, hardly. That's the way it was, 

Q. (Laughing) Speaking strictly from a Navy point of view? You 
wouldn't want to leave me with the impression that the only people 
in San Diego were sailors, whores, and Mike Shea, a cop? 

A. Yes, I would. I would. 

Q. Harold, thanks alot. Not only has this been instructive, but 
it's been a hell of a lot of fun. And I'1l see you on the golf 
course on Sunday. 

A. Now you're sure you don't want more on that Charlie? Come 
over any time you want, or I'll go to your house and talk to you. 
Q. Okay buddy. 

A. Goodbye. 


